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him recite some boyish lesson. On Sundays he was
encouraged to repeat as much as he could recollect of
the sermon lie had heard in church. His memory
was thus strengthened, until it became extraordinarily
capacious and tenacious. Macaulay's memory was a
marvel, hut the contemporaries of both used to doubt
whether Peel's was not equal to it. With the finer
and rarer qualities of mind he was not perhaps
exceptionally gifted, nor was his early training par-
ticularly well adapted to the correction of his native
deficiencies. The account given by Byron of his school-
fellow has often been quoted, but it is so exact an
illustration of the boy as father to the man that it
must do service once more: " Peel, the orator and
statesman that was, or is, or is to be, was my form-
fellow, and we were both at the top of our remove.
We were on good terms, but his brother was my
intimate friend ; there were always great hopes of Peel
amongst us all, masters and scholars, and he has not
disappointed them. As a scholar he was greatly my
superior; as a declaimer and actor I was reckoned at
least his equal; as a schoolboy out of school I was
always in scrapes, and he never; and in school he
always knew his lesson, and I rarely, but when I knew
it I knew it nearly as well; and in general information,
history, etc., I think I was his superior as well as of
most bo]is of my standing."
At the age of eighteen Peel quitted school and was
sent to Oxford, being entered as a gentleman commoner
at Christ Church, then and long afterwards the most
distinguished college in the University. Cyril Jackson
was dean, and Charles Lloyd, afterwards Bishop of